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Mr. URQUHART : Sir, the unfortunate occasion of the 
premature assemblage of Parliament appears to me to have 
been very inadequately represented in the discussion which 
took place in this House on Tuesday evening. We have 
been assembled for the avowed purpose of granting a Bill 
of Indemnity to Ministers for infraction of the law ; and we 
find them intent and engaged only for its defence. The 
Government proposed to us a Committee of Inquiry: by 
the proposal public alarm is to be allayed, and this sys- 
tem is to be upheld. Committees of Inquiry are proposed 
with the view of getting rid of an obnoxious law. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer maintains the system, and 
proposes inquiry — to modify a defect in the parlour of 
the Bank! Upon this there is an Amendment, and the 
Speech of the proposer is an argument that the currency 
laws have nothing to do with the present distress. Now, 
it appears to me that the question before us is one of 
far greater gravity as to its causes, its circumstances, 
and its effects. We have here to deal with a system 
carried out in a series of legislative measures which had 
their origin at the peace. That system has had its ad- 
vocates and its enemies. Each, while expounding their 
reasons for opposing or supporting it, have prophesied the 
consequences that it would bring. We are now arrived 
at a period when there remains no further necessity of 
investigating into the causes; for we have before us re- 
sults so often repeated, that by them alone we can judge 
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of the value of the one or of the other. These results 
have totally falsified the hopes and prognostications of its 
supporters, and have confirmed the fears and predictions 
of those who are opposed to it. Sir, it appears to me that 
the currency system is at once the most difficult and the 
most easy of questions ; the most difficult when approached 
in one way — the most easy when approached in another; 
and the reason of the difference is this, that the difficulties 
that surround us are not natural, hut artificial. In like 
manner, I helieve that the remedy is either most diffi- 
cult or most easy — most difficult when attempted by the 
enacting of laws, and most easy when attempted by then- 
repeal. In fact, the distress of the country is the work 
of this House, and the only remedy is the abrogation of 
the laws that we have made. But it would now appear 
that these measures are most popular — that it is most 
agreeable to the House to defend them — and that to quote 
the present commercial distress, except as proving the effi- 
ciency of the system in averting, not producing, panics 
and catastrophes, is unseemly and improper. The ques- 
tion was, however, differently dealt with by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Huntingdon, who, though merely exposing the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer upon his commercial view of 
the case, declared, in a speech that redeemed the debate, 
that the country had already decided upon the Charter — 
that it had already sat in Committee upon the Bill, and 
thrown it out; he further announced his conviction of danger 
— not prospective, theoretic, or remote, but practical and 
inevitable — so long as this system was maintained ; yet 
he himself had voted for this very Bill. I have different 
grounds ; and I may in some degree relieve myself from 
the reproach of presumption in daring to touch upon this 
subject, by stating that at the time that this Charter was 
passed, I entertained respecting it the same opinion that I 
do now. 
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When the right hon. Baronet introduced the Bill, he 
avowed it to he a measure which affected society to its 
very foundation. No subject, he said, of greater import- 
ance could he presented for the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. How was the country to he affected ? It was to he 
affected for good or for evil. He did not say that it would 
be for good; and in the nature of things it could not be so. 
Prosperity can be created by no laws, no more than health 
can be introduced by medicine. The only effect that could 
be produced by laws upon commerce was therefore neces- 
sarily bad, as the results have shown. The declaration of 
the introducer of the measure was bold, if ambiguous, and 
fairly challenged the Parliament and the country to investi- 
gate before they adopted a system of which each individual 
might be the victim. It required a case of clear advantage 
and of imperative necessity before such a measure could he 
adopted ; and no such were shown by him or sought by them. 

This system not only convulses our material condition; 
it abrogates the laws of our constitution; it treats with 
defiance the dictates of wisdom and philosophy, and leaves 
us in the midst of chaos. The power of this House con- 
sists in voting the supplies — what signifies our control 
over supplies, when property can be cast down or raised up, 
and money transferred from one hand to another ? What 
signifies our right to impose customs and other duties, when 
the rate of interest can be swept up or down by an instru- 
ment over which we have no control, called the screw of 
the Bank ? It has been admitted, by the highest authori- 
ties, that the emancipation of industry and the creation of 
the middle classes of society have in a great measure de- 
pended upon the progressive depreciation of coin through 
the influx of the precious metals from the mines of Ame- 
rica. The tide has now turned — the precious metals are 
becoming more scarce, and therefore more dear ; and this is 
the moment that we seize not to counteract this tendency, 
but to aggravate and increase it. The reduction of the 
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rate of interest has been recognised by the most practical 
men, as well as by theorists, as the test and means of an 
improved condition of trade and of society. In proportion 
as that interest has been reduced, has value been given to 
all things except mere capital in money; in exact propor- 
tion to its reduction has risen the value of land, and the 
facilities of manufacture ; and now in this so-called period 
of progress and civilisation we suddenly carry back the rate 
of interest to what it was two centuries ago. Again, in all 
admirably constituted Governments, in those great systems 
that have flourished for many ages, one undeviating rule 
has been to impose taxes, so that they should fall upon 
large accumulations of property, to prevent those large ad- 
ditions to the power which wealth gives for its own further 
increase. We, reversing these maxims, and subverting our 
own constitution, not only spare wealth in taxation, but 
convert the public burdens into inexhaustible mines for the 
avarice of a few. And in addition, you have an increased 
necessity of taxation, further to augment each of those 
causes out of which it has sprung. In regard to the most 
essential purposes of Government, there is a balance be- 
tween the privilege of this House and the prerogative of 
the Crown. To the one is confided the control of the ex- 
penditure, to the other the making of peace and war ; 
and the system which destroys the one, extinguishes the 
other. In what condition is one country in respect to 
others, which is at every moment upon the verge of internal 
bankruptcy and confusion, and the means of producing 
which in its own breast is, as I hope to be able to show be- 
fore I sit down, placed by this system at the disposal of a 
foreign Power ! Thus is it, as it was truly said by the pro- 
poser of this measure, — and I refer not only to the Act of 
1844, but to that of 1819, — that it is one which deeply af- 
fects every member of the community, from the Queen Vic- 
toria upon the Throne, to the humblest individual in his mean- 
est occupations, and affects them for evil and not for good- 
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I feel that I am, perhaps, unduly trespassing upon the in- 
dulgence of the House; hut I am satisfied that this ques- 
tion cannot be approached except by an effort to place the 
system as such in contrast with other systems and with 
other times; and that therefore these preliminary matters 
are not less requisite than the minutest details. 

On Tuesday night we heard of every thing but the 
Bank Charter — circumstances, potatoes, human nature, 
all came in for their share. There was every reason 
but the reason — the Bill which had been introduced to 
render that which has happened impossible. The first 
cause assigned for this distress was the railways — by 
converting floating into fixed capital. What is a rail- 
way, if not an association to spend money and employ la- 
bour ? Where does the money go, but for sugar and for 
tea, for meat, for bread, and for beer ? Is it not laid out 
in wood, in iron, as soon or nearly as soon as it is received ? 
and the difference only is, that in the mean time you have 
created a fixed and real capital. There may be cases of 
injurious speculation and false investments; but still how 
could these be an absorption of capital or of money ? And 
if there really were 160,000,000?. so spent, as was stated 
to us on the first evening of the Session, no more could it 
be brought in to account for the monetary crisis than if you 
were to assign as such cause the sums total of the butchers' 
and bakers' bills throughout the country. Besides, if rail- 
ways had caused the distress, what would the argument 
avail ? Who were those who most sedulously promoted rail- 
ways ? The next pretext is the drain for corn. What ! 
a nation with 5,000,000,000?. of capital, and 500,000,000?. 
of yearly returns, convulsed and impoverished because 
10,000,000?. have been paid out for value received ? Be- 
cause 10,000,000?., or say 20,000,000?. go abroad, is pro- 
perty to the amount of some hundreds of millions to be 
sacrificed at home, and your whole fortune to be deterio- 
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rated 25 per cent. ? When, Sir, so preposterous a reason 
as this is urged, I do say it is a still greater public calamity 
than even the disasters which are thus accounted for. We 
who in our last war, with half our present population, and 
with half our means of production, supported a yearly 
drain of above 100,000,000?., are now in the midst of 
peace to be ruined by 20,000,000?. of produce purchased 
from abroad. We have an abundant harvest, we are in 
the midst of peace : what natural cause could have pro- 
duced a panic that has only stopped short of bankruptcy ? 
But if the proposition is absurd as an argument, the argu- 
ment is dangerous to those by whom it is used. By whom 
is this argument used ? By those very men who have 
hitherto told us, that the relaxation of our duties upon 
grain would lead to a large export of our manufactures. 
Was not this that upon which they built their hopes ? Was 
not this that which those who opposed them apprehended ? 
I recollect the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department, in the year 1838, anticipating the 
changes to be effected in the condition of the people of 
England by the opening of our ports to foreign grain, 
pathetically describing the dismal tinkle of the factory bell 
superseding 

" The breezy call of incense-breathing morn." 
Rural life was to be utterly driven forth from the vales of 
once merry England by this enormous drain of traffic, and 
as land after land was open for the supply of grain, so 
would market after market be opened for the export of our 
goods. How is it, then, that this demand for foreign grain 
has not carried away British manufactures instead of Mexi- 
can gold ? How is it, that instead of the occasion which 
was hoped for by the friend, or feared by the foe of free 
trade, we have results that justify neither? It is because 
you have a fixed price for gold. How was it that in war 
time, with the price of grain as high as the point it has 
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attained to in the course of this year, namely, 120s., we 
could manage to endure and even to prosper? For thi3 
reason, that you had then no fixed price of gold, and con- 
sequently, you paid your 120s. with one-third less gold 
than you do now. Supposing that on the restoration of 
peace, you had not thought fit to break down the system 
that had carried you through the war ; supposing that you 
had not thought fit to confide yourselves to the hands of a 
Currency Committee — if you had not trusted yourselves to 
the guidance of the right hon. Baronet — then would you 
have paid in the present emergency no more than you paid 
during the war, that is, one-third less. But what would 
have been the effect of paying less by one-third ? Why it 
is that you would have paid none at all. Had the gold 
which you exported been purchased here at 51. instead of 
31. 17s. lO^cl., you would not have given to the foreign 
merchant a bonus upon gold, and you would not have 
placed for the British manufacturer an embargo upon his 
goods. This is the cause of that drain of gold — that drain 
of four or five millions, which, by its reaction in some cir- 
cuitous and incomprehensible manner, has depreciated your 
whole fortune to one quarter of its amount. Another 
argument in support of the Amendment, which as far as I 
can see has nowise amended the original Motion, was the 
strange proposition, "that in this country the price of gold 
was not fixed." When I heard those words I thought that 
I must have been mistaken ; but they were repeated and 
enforced. But great as was my astonishment at hearing 
such a proposition, how much greater was it to observe 
that it was cheered by the right hon. Baronet near me, and 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Russell). I know not 
how I am to deal with such a proposition. The price of 
gold in this country not fixed ! What was the Bill of 
1819? What is your standard of value? Why, an Act 
of Parliament upon the subject! How was it that the 
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money sent out during the war to pay for foreign grain 
should have been paid for at 51., and that to-day the same 
gold goes forth at 31. 17s. 10|d ? The statement is not 
true. It is ludicrously false. But how can such a mis- 
statement he made in the presence of this assembly, and at 
such a moment? How is it announced with the emphasis 
of a discovery, and assented to as an undoubted or an 
unquestionable truth? How is it cheered from the Trea- 
sury bench and the Opposition one? The reason is that it 
was a sophism, with which not indeed to answer, but per- 
haps to puzzle those who might be surprised that free 
traders in grain were no free traders in gold. [" Hear, 
hear! "] I thank the hon. Gentleman for the observation, 
and the right hon. Baronet for the cheer. He objects, 
then, to a fixed price of gold, and only supports the present 
system, because he has falsely reasoned from true premises. 
If it can be made to appear to him that the price of gold is 
really fixed, and that its being so fixed constitutes the 
whole system, then must he be opposed to that system ; 
because it is opposed to his own principle. His principle 
is, that the price of gold shall not be fixed. Such is mine ; 
either then let him show that the present system does not 
fix it, or let him abandon it. The hon. Gentleman has not 
given any proof that the price of gold was not fixed in this 
country : immediately afterwards he says that he is an 
advocate of convertibility. What do they mean by con- 
vertibility save the exchange of paper for gold at the Mint 
rate, instead of, as during the war, at the market price ? 
But as his "no fixed price" is a mis-statement, so is his 
" convertibility" a phantom. The right hon. Baronet has 
said, that when the laws of Parliament controvert the laws 
of nature, the law of nature will ultimately prevail. But 
still it is not without a struggle ; and we are now under- 
going that struggle both in our opinions and in our circum- 
stances. Convertibility at a fixed rate is yours by law, 
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but it is not so in fact. Your 51. note is to be exchanged 
for five sovereigns ; but you can carry that law into effect 
only when not more than a quarter of the community 
desires this exchange ; should a third part ask for sove- 
reigns you are ruined. This law of convertibility is only 
maintained by its own infraction ; when the necessity comes, 
you either abrogate it, or you evade it, or you struggle 
through it at enormous sacrifices ; and whenever it is 
brought into operation, you are placed in the alternative of 
being ruined or abandoning it ; and then hon. Gentlemen 
say I am for the system of convertibility. ["Hear, hear!"] 
I consider the assertion, cheered as it has been, that there 
is no fixed standard for gold in this country, as the most 
important feature of this debate ; for it carries the question 
entirely away from all the matters of detail in which we 
have been absorbed, and under which it might have been 
buried — we are met by a direct denial. On a matter of 
fact the question is reduced to this — is there, or is there 
not, a fixed price of gold? In his celebrated speech of the 
6th of May, 1844, the right hon. Baronet comments on 
" the absurdity of being charged with monstrous injustice 
and folly, when he ties down the Bank to issue gold at the 
low price of 31. 17s. lO^d. per ounce." The author of 
the Bill has no hesitation in using the words "price of 
gold;" and the object of his Bill of 1819 — after that 
of 1816 had reduced us to a single metal — was to fix 
that price by law. Sir, I know no predicament in 
which I should less choose to stand, than in that of 
the free-traders ; they have proclaimed a maxim of jus- 
tice, a principle of policy, a condition for England of great- 
ness, a remedy for her evils, a hope for her future pro- 
sperity. That principle, maxim, remedy, and hope, is one 
— the abrogation of restriction on the material articles 
of commerce. They have not one maxim, or principle, or 
word, with respect to restrictions upon that which is the 
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representative of all articles of commerce — they will quarrel 
with a penny in the pound of cotton, they will resist a 
shilling on the quarter of wheat, hut as for gold, the Bank, 
or the Bank Charter, may raise to double in one day, 
and reduce to one-half the next, the price of all the cotton 
and all the grain in the country, and of every thing else. 
On the other hand, I observe with extreme and equal sur- 
prise a body, if I may be pardoned the use of the word, 
called " Protectionists, " holding to the last remnants of 
protection for grain, and entirely forgetting that there was 
a restriction, nay, proscription against them which they 
might have broken through at any hour ; and giving up 
protection on grain without stipulating for a relaxation 
which would have achieved for them much more than all 
the advantages which could possibly accrue from the re- 
strictions which they were forced to abandon. They for- 
get that when the restrictive measures were adjusted in 
1819 there was a compact. The landlords were to be se- 
cured against the currency laws by the protection of agri- 
culture. How was it that in the recent measure of free 
trade they did not resume what they then gave up ? How 
was it that they did not then say — Here we take our stand ; 
if we cannot resist the abrogation of the laws that have pro- 
tected agriculture, at all events we insist on having free 
that gold in which is measured the currency — in which 
alike manufactures and agriculture must adjust themselves? 
Thus has this question been carried by an absolute resigna- 
tion on the one side of principle, and on the other of interest. 

It has been a matter of congratulation that this is no 
party question. Seeing the results, Sir, I deplore that it 
has not been so. Had it been a party question, the inter- 
ests of the country might have found support in the motives 
of this House ; but as it was not a matter that interested 
any party, it became to this House a matter of indifference; 
the interest of the Stock Exchange prevailed; and the 
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usurers having found means to gain the heads, secured 
both the parties. But while it has to be deplored that it 
was not a party consideration in its inception, it certainly 
is or may be fortunate that the ties of party are broken or 
loosened at the time of this discussion. The discussions 
in this House have been conducted hitherto with reference 
to the existence of a Ministry ; but those who sit behind 
the Ministry know that, in regard to this question, their 
hold of power is endangered by no vote that may be given. 
On the other side there is no project, or design, or purpose 
of unseating them ; and, therefore, we have obtained a 
truce for the moment from the customary warfare ; and 
hon. Members may leave their minds free to consider the 
case upon its merits, and their conscience at liberty to give 
their verdict accordingly. 

A significant expression fell from the right hon. Gentleman 
in reference to the banks of Scotland. The Scottish banks, 
he said, had to be supported. This statement was cheered. 
The object of the statement and the cheer was to throw dis- 
credit upon the banks of Scotland. It is no new thing to 
charge upon the victim his own wrong ; but never before has 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer come down to this House, as 
on this occasion, to speak disparagingly of houses that had 
failed, or to treat in so harsh and cruel a manner the gentle- 
men connected with the houses that have suffered in England 
and the metropolis, several of whom have been Directors of 
the Bank, and have passed the chair. But why were the 
banks of Scotland sneered at? The banks of Scotland 
were sneered at, because they stood an irrefragable ar- 
gument against the whole banking system of the right hon. 
Baronet. The banks of Scotland present to you an ad- 
mirable condition of commerce without those laws. They 
have shown to you the facility of carrying on banking when 
subjected to the ordinary rules of commerce ; they have 
shown to you banks in their real and essential character, 
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namely, establishments where large capital could be de- 
posited, thence to be distributed in small portions to spread 
activity throughout the country. They show you that 
one pound notes are not dangerous to prosperity; they 
show you a country prospering under the system that 
you have denounced, and are using every means to put 
down. I will venture to refer to my own former opi- 
nions on this subject. I do so in order that what I say 
may not appear to be the result of evils that I have 
not foreseen. Before the right hon. Baronet attacked the 
Scottish banks, I had, as far as in me lay, warned the 
people of Scotland against such a design. The announce- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet's intentions in 1844 aroused 
fear and alarm throughout the whole of Scotland, the people 
would not have their one pound notes taken from them; 
and the resolution of that small portion of this large empire, 
and who have so weak a voice in this House, showing itself 
in a thousand ways, and coming forth from numberless 
channels, paralysed the operations of that powerful Minis- 
ter; and his hand thus arrested, he promised in this House 
that he should delay legislation for Scotland till the en- 
suing year. I beg to quote the words of the right hon. 
Baronet: " Of Ireland or of Scotland I have hitherto made 
no mention. I propose to reserve for separate legislation 
the state of the currency in each of those parts of the 
United Kingdom." I ask the House whether this be not a 
pledge from the right hon. Baronet that he should not legis- 
late for Scotland in the course of the year 1844 ? And if 
that be so, I ask what are we to think of this — that without 
a separate Bill, without a distinct measure, but in the 
Bill for the Bank Charter of England a word should be 
changed, insidiously introduced, which made that Act apply 
to Scotland ! The people of Scotland were no more aware 
than the people of England that the Bank Charter of 1844 
legislated for them; they relied with that generous confi- 
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dence that has always narked the people of this country in 
its relations with the right hon. Baronet — they relied upon 
his word. Had they not relied upon his word, had they 
examined the Act, they would have ascertained that in the 
10th Clause there is an enactment which regarded them. 
The 10th Clause I shall read :— 

" And be it enacted, That from and after the passing of this Act, 
no person, other than a banker who, on the 6th day of May 1844, 
was lawfully issuing his own bank-notes, shall make, or issue bank- 
notes in any part of the United Kingdom." 

Here was the Scottish hank system stahhed in the dark. 
What I state is not known in Scotland to this day, and 
prohahly only to a few Members of this House. Antici- 
pating, however, the intention of the right hon. Baronet, I 
wrote these words, which I will venture to read to the 
House: — 

" Be not deceived — your system is marked for destruction — it is 
so marked out because of its excellency. It cannot be suffered to 
coexist with that of England — you can only save yourselves by 
rescuing England. The banking system of Scotland stands to that 
of England, as freedom to neighbouring slavery, which will destroy, 
if not destroyed : and which therefore inspires the despot with the 
double motive of lust and fear." 

But without reference to the means by which the Scotch 
system has been impaired, the fact is there before us. 
There is the Charter of 1844, and the measure of 1845. 
When, then, the Chancellor of the Exchequer speaks of 
the Bank of Scotland being under the necessity of re- 
ceiving accommodation, I answer, here is the best proof of 
the valuelessness of the one system, and the excellence of 
the other. When did the banks of Scotland ever require 
assistance before ? It is because of the insidious Clause 
of 1844; it is because of your patent Act of 1845. 

Convertibility is the word upon which the matter is now 
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brought to issue. We have passed a law to ensure converti- 
bility. We had attempted it by former measures : these hav- 
ing failed, we made one more experiment in 1844. This too 
has failed. This crisis has come upon us as the result of a 
measure which would be infatuation as an argument, but 
which is terrible as a law. Your system amounts to this 
— you will use a small number of measures to mete an 
enormous amount of produce. Suppose that the farmer 
from a neighbourhood brought in grain, and that the 
people from the town came starving to obtain it; and 
that the Government passed a law that grain should not 
pass into the people's hands until it had been measured 
in certain standard pints and bushels that could suffice 
for a tenth only of the grain in the market ; what 
would be the consequence? And if those measures had 
intrinsic value, and being of a precious metal, were taken 
away to be used up as metal — would not the people be left 
on the road-side to starve, and the grain, on the other hand, 
to rot? The Charter of 1844 was but a patching up of a 
measure that had already failed. In 1844, the right hon. 
Baronet, in introducing his new Bill, assigned this reason 
for its introduction, that it was to prevent fluctuation. 
He said — 

" The object of the measure is to prevent, so far as legislation can 
prevent, the recurrence of those evils from which we suffered in 1825, 
1836, and 1839. It is better to prevent the paroxysm than to excite 
it, and trust to desperate remedies for the means of recovery. I 
now commit these measures to the consideration and judgment of the 
House." 

And he congratulated himself upon the great and glorious 
name he would obtain in future times, by the great benefit 
he should have conferred on the community, in preventing 
those alternations of value which excite undue prosperity 
at one time, and lead to drenching misery at another. Here 
is the promise ; look at the performance. Confidence 
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was given to the man, not assent to the measures. The mea- 
sures no one understood. The measure, at least, you ought 
now to understand. Gold is now our idol. Nothing is of 
value to us but gold ; we may have an abundance of grain, 
of timber, of wool, of cotton, of all that constitutes real 
wealth ; and, because you have not gold, none of these are 
of any value. It would seem as if man had been made 
for gold, and not gold for man ; and gold proves amongst us 
more terrible than iron or steel. Well, then, when your 
gold has gone forth, you must call it back — and by what 
do you call it back ? You call it back by what is called 
the screw of the Bank. What is that screw? The 
screw of the Bank is a metaphorical expression ; but 
no metaphor is required. It is in this House that has 
been fabricated that screw ; and that screw is nothing 
save the auctioneer's hammer. By it you have driven 
down the value of all your produce — the cotton that has 
come from America, or the tea from China, is selling 
in the city at less than its cost of production ; by it these 
are exported again because of that reduction of price : and 
thus are the enormous resources of this country expended 
for the profit of strangers. England ought to be in pos- 
session of the greatest prosperity and the greatest power. 
There is nothing in her circumstances or in nature — there 
is nothing in our relations with foreign Powers — there is 
no diminution of the means of production, of our mines, our 
industry, our machinery ; we are able to supply the world. 
We have got accumulated capital from our past gains, and 
if only left to the exercise of our own energies, we should 
at this moment be as much above the rest of the world in 
prosperity, as we are above the rest of the world in the 
means of producing wealth. Some time ago the French 
Government sent two gentlemen to this country to ask, 
" How a country which possesses the means of commanding 
more of the precious metals than all the rest of the world, 
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is periodically upon the verge of ruin by the want of a 
small surplus?" The question is easily answered. The 
law which makes gold exchangeable for paper at a fixed 
price, and the other law which makes so much paper be 
cancelled when you have parted with so much gold. These 
two regulations, so absurd that no one can admit them 
except by not comprehending them, have rendered you 
an enigma to yourselves and to the world. Thus have you 
made for yourselves a condition of misery in the midst of 
wealth, and now you have recourse to idleness to restore 
trade. Your means and resources are scattered to the four 
winds of heaven. And you lavish your means on the 
nations of the earth to place yourselves in entire depend- 
ence on their Governments ! In the last crisis we turned 
in all directions for relief ; we begged the Bank of France 
to come to our aid. She did so ; she generously assisted 
us, and by her help we were enabled to escape. But, 
what would have been our condition, supposing that this 
demand had come a year later, or supposing that, in 
1839, circumstances had occurred to disturb the rela- 
tions of the two countries ; suppose that it had not been 
the interest of the French Government to support us ; 
suppose it had been their object to embarrass us, would 
the Bank of France have advanced that money? Sup- 
pose now, again, that at that moment the French Govern- 
ment had had some end to gain in this country, would not 
the condition of the Stock Exchange have materially ad- 
vanced it ? Who can tell what conditions might have been 
exacted ? Who can tell what wrongs may have been sub- 
mitted to, what dangers incurred ? In fact, are not the 
Government and the country placed in dependence upon a 
foreign Bank and Government ? In former times, England 
was the money market of the world — when loans were to 
be effected for Europe, Asia, and America, in London they 
were raised. It cannot but strike any man as an alarming 
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sign of the times, as one which may well justify the prog- 
nostications of our decline that have heen advanced hy men 
of high philosophical and political standing in foreign coun- 
tries, that we are now so changed and so dependent. How, 
Sir, did we redeem our obligation ? When France came, 
in 1846, to ask the same favour at our hands, you could 
neither do her a favour, nor take advantage of her necessi- 
ties. You could not (I leave the morality of the question, I 
speak of the fact) have made secret conditions with her Go- 
vernment, for ours had no more power to act than the Bank. 
Although you had sixteen millions of gold, you could not 
give a penny. She got a loan indeed ; she got it from 
a Power that has heen looked upon as barbarous, as weak, 
as ignorant, as one that would never be dangerous to Eu- 
rope, because it was poor ! The French Government, after 
appealing, in vain, to wealthy England, got what she wanted 
from poor Russia. Is not this a question which affects Eng- 
land in her most essential interest ? And when we consider 
that the right hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth has, 
by the labour that he has expended on domestic concerns, 
rendered it, according to his own confession, impossible 
for him to attend to foreign ones, I ask, has he done him- 
self justice ? Has he not established a lever in the heart 
of England, the handle of which is placed within the reach 
of any foreign Power who can afford to purchase it ? But, 
Sir, the danger is not merely with respect to France and 
Russia, or France and England reciprocally, as acting upon 
one another. We are ourselves indebted to Russia for a 
similar favour ; we are ourselves placed in the same posi- 
tion with respect to the Russian Government as is the 
French Government. The Russian Government attains 
this result by a financial system introduced upon the ad- 
vice of commercial men of this country — which advice we 
have neglected. The ukase of the Emperor I hold in my 
hand : it shows that they contemplate drawing the money 
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out rapidly ; it places the loss, if any, upon the Imperial 
Treasury ; 6,500,000?. are avowedly consecrated (and 
20,000,000?. are in reserve) for acting in every possible 
manner upon the Stock Exchange of Europe. He has 
contracted ostensibly with the Bank of France — the Bank 
of England is now his agent. 

Sir, this currency system under which we stagger, super- 
sedes the functions of this House, by withdrawing from us the 
control overtaxation; it supersedes the Sovereign of this 
realm in the exercise of the prerogative in respect to peace 
and war, which is the basis of the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions. A more grave subject never came before this House 
— one more minute in its application — one more gigantic in 
its nature — one which affects us not only in the disturbance of 
our circumstances, but in the very quality of our minds — one 
which leaves unpolluted no branch of public affairs — which 
disturbs the relations of society amongst the humblest pea- 
sants, as it does smongst the richest bankers of Lombard 
Street — one which lowers our station by the misery, degra- 
dation, and poverty of our people at home — which degrades 
us as a commercial people by the gambling habits intro- 
duced into trade — which endangers our existence as a na- 
tion, by the command over us which it places in the hands 
of foreign Powers. I therefore, Sir, would meet by a 
direct negative the Motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

This House have it this night in their own hands to eman- 
cipate England. I have no hesitation in saying that any 
measure short of the abrogation of the fixed standard will 
fail in its effects. I further say, that any step that we 
take, except a resolution to that effect, will only prolong this 
evil. You have had Committees enough — you had a Com- 
mittee before you passed the Bill ; that Committee, after 
long inquiry, could come to no conclusion— and are you better 
prepared now? You brought in your measure without a 
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conclusion. Will you abrogate your measure without a 
conclusion ? The absence of decision allowed you to let in a 
measure. Will not the absence of decision allow that mea- 
sure to go on ? By the appointment of a Committee you 
will merely shelve the question, you will lift the Govern- 
ment over its difficulties ; the chapter of accidents will thus 
come to its aid, and as usual, those inexhaustible resources 
of the British empire, to which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has referred for hope, will prove, as hitherto, a 
ready fund upon which legislative folly will draw. 

Our Sovereign is the Monarch of three kingdoms ; we are 
assembled three nations in this place. I should like to know 
what interest my people has in the currency measure of the 
right hon. Baronet ? I should like to know what interest 
the representatives of the kingdom of Ireland have in this 
measure ? If this is a system which has brought mighty 
England upon her knees, is it not fit to prostrate or to keep 
Ireland in the dust ? Ireland is without capital, you say ; has 
she not soil and arms ? Ireland is not without capital ; but 
you allow no other capital than gold. Ireland has an abund- 
ance of capital, almost equal to that of England; but this 
system paralyses, blights, and withers; and what is more 
clear than this, that England cannot go on with this system. 
How then is it possible that Ireland should ? I appeal, then, 
to Irish Members — those who are divided upon almost every 
question of political import — whether it is not possible for 
them to come to concurrence for once upon a question of 
money ? If there is no Scotch Member here that can be 
in doubt or hesitation as to the value of the system of the 
right hon. Baronet, why should an Irish Member be more 
in the dark ? You do not require to support a Ministry — 
there is no ministerial crisis at stake — the life of the Mi- 
nistry is safe — there is no parliamentary necessity to vote 
black white, or white black. If, then, there is no such party 
reason, surely there is every national necessity — take ex- 
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ample from us. How have we in Scotland been marked as 
a people different in industry and character ? Why, it has 
been by our banks. If the system of the right hon. Baronet 
had been forced on Scotland, it would have met with a re- 
sistance which I do not choose to characterize here, but 
which I know by my own feelings to be such as to equal 
any resolution that the mind of man is fit to form, or his 
body to achieve. Consider whether you may not, for your- 
selves, achieve to-night or to-morrow that same position 
which our past experience holds out to you as so desirable 
an end. By leaving what the free-trader ought not to 
shackle — what the protectionist wishes to set" free — by 
leaving gold to find its own level — you may restore pro- 
sperity to yourselves, to us, and to England. I conclude 
by imploring you to condemn and abrogate these laws, 
which have introduced amongst us a providence the reverse 
of that of God — which have enacted by the blindness and 
the will of man this decree — that to him who hath much 
more shall be added, and from him who hath little shall be 
taken away even the little that he hath. 



EXPLANATION. 
Monday, December 13th, 1847. 
Mr. URQUHART hoped that the indulgence of the House 
would be extended to him whilst he offered an explanation, 
which was called for by some remarks that had been ap- 
plied to him by the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth. It would be in the recollection of the House, 
that on Friday week the right hon. Baronet complained 
that he (Mr. Urquhart) had stated, on a previous evening, 
that the banking system of Scotland had been legislated for 
without due notice, and the right hon. Baronet at the same 
time charged him with having suppressed a portion of the 
words which he had used on making his statement to the 
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House on the 6th of May, 1844. The explanation which 
he wished to offer to the House was this — that he derived 
his knowledge of what occurred in the House on the occa- 
sion referred to from The Times, a newspaper which was 
generally accurate in its reports of all currency debates; 
and to the accuracy of which the right hon. Baronet had 
himself borne testimony. With the permission of the 
House, he would read from the report in The Times the 
passage to which he referred: — 

" Of Ireland and Scotland I have said nothing, for I have thought 
that the task of dealing with this country was sufficiently extensive, 
and I do not wish it should he complicated hy the arrangements 
which the condition and necessities of other parts of the United 
Kingdom might render necessary. Let us, in the first place, establish 
our system of hanking and issue upon sound principles in England, 
and let us reserve the affairs of Ireland and Scotland as matters of 
separate consideration. We ought not to permit any thing to com- 
plicate those interests. They should he dealt with hy separate 
means, and I have, therefore, excluded them from the operation of 
the present measure. Allow me, in this place, to remind the House 
that I have not proposed to legalize any new banks of issue, nor to 
permit the formation of any new joint-stock banks generally for the 
improvement of the system of joint-stock banking. These regula- 
tioBs, I repeat, are to be confined to England and Wales. I believe 
that in Scotland the circulation is rather diminishing than increasing ; 
but with that at present we have nothing to do." 

Could there be a more formal, distinct and public de- 
claration that the Scotch system was not to be meddled 
with ? and it is the right hon. Baronet who uttered these 
words on the 6th of May, 1844, who declared the other 
evening that, on that very occasion, he gave, as Minister of 
the Crown, a formal, distinct and public notification to 
Scotland of his intention to interfere with its currency ! 
My knowledge of the subject was, at the time, derived 
from the report in The Times; but the quotation I read in 
the House, and which had been furnished me by a friend, 
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was not from The Times, and certainly there followed 
immediately on the passage I quoted another which was 
a direct contradiction of it. This passage the right hon. 
Earonet quotes to the House, and on this he founds his 
charge of wilful suppression against me. Had I seen 
that passage I should not have failed to use it. But 
that contradiction did not appear at the time ; it ap- 
peared in Hansard's Debates, which is not in the hands 
of the public; and the speech of the right hon. Baronet 
is particularly marked as a "corrected" version. No 
doubt the right hon. Baronet had, in his sjjeech of the 
6th of May, introduced ambiguous phrases; for The Times, 
in its summary, contradicts its report of the debate, and 
says that the measure was to extend to Scotland and Ire- 
land; however, on the following day, and after due con- 
sultation, it wrote as follows: — 

" The occasion of the present resolutions is purely English. A 
periodical opportunity offers for modifying the charter of the Bank of 
England. Accordingly, the Scottish and Irish Banks are to be left 
wholly untouched." 

On the 20th of the same month the debate was resumed, 
and the present Chancellor of the Exchequer having re- 
ferred to the Scotch Banks as being about to be subjected 
to the same regulations as the English Banks, the right 
hon. Member for Tamworth said, " I did not say so." In 
the same debate, Mr. P. Stewart, used these words, as 
appears by The Times report : — 

" The right hon. Baronet is entitled to the thanks of the public for 
not having included Scotland or Ireland in the proposed measure ; 
great prudence was shown in not raising such a hornet's nest around 
him." 

Those words were used in reply to the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, who had reproached the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth with not having included 
the Banks of Scotland in his measure. The first direct and 
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intelligible intimation was given on the 4th of July, 1844, 
In answer to a question from Mr. Patrick Stewart, the 
right lion. Baronet said that he had no intention to legis- 
late with respect to the Scotch Banks ; but in the same 
breath he declared that the Parliament had already legis- 
lated with respect to them. Now, he submitted that, 
looking to what took place in that House, he was justified 
in stating on a former occasion that the right hon. Baronet 
had declared it was not his intention to interfere with the 
Scotch Banks, and that the right hon. Baronet was not 
warranted in alleging that he (Mr. Urquhart) had mis- 
represented him. The contradiction which one passage 
from the right hon. Baronet's speeches offered to the state- 
ments contained in another, did not legitimately afford to 
the right hon. Baronet the occasion to allege misrepre- 
sentation against those whom he misled. 

Sir R. PEEL said, that there could be no doubt as to 
what the intentions of the Government really were on the 
occasion referred to ; for it was necessary that resolutions 
should be moved previously to the introduction of the Bill. 
The resolutions were eight or nine in number ; and, although 
none of them interfered with the existing Scotch Banks, 
one resolution did contain a positive prohibition against 
the establishment of any new bank of issue in that 
country. The prohibition, indeed, applied to all parts of 
the United Kingdom. The resolutions were printed ; he 
was in constant communication with the bankers of Scot- 
land, and he undertook to state that they all distinctly 
understood that their hanking privileges were not to be 
interfered with by the Legislature of 1844, but that no new 
bank of issue could be instituted after the passing of the 
Banking Act of that year. There was no doubt whatever 
as to the intention of the Government, and the hon. Mem- 
ber's mistake in this matter arose from his confounding his 
(Sir K. Peel's) declared intention not to interfere with the 
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privileges of the existing Scotch Banks, with a supposed 
intention on his part not to propose any legislation what- 
ever with respect to Banks in Scotland. The prohibitory 
resolution, however, applied equally to the whole of the 
United Kingdom, and it was so distinctly understood at 
the time. 



(Sir R. Peel now abandoned his ground as taken up on 
the 2nd instant, viz., misrepresentation of his words. The 
Resolutions were mere matter of form ; so far from 
being published "in all the newspapers," they had not 
appeared in The Times ; they were inserted in Han- 
sard only after they had passed : they were not among 
the documents submitted to the Bank Proprietors. The 
introduction into them of the words "United Kingdom," 
was open to precisely the same objection as the intro- 
duction of the same words into the Bank Charter, and 
the complete and emphatic declaration of Sir R. Peel 
superseded them ; no one would look to the Bank Charter 
or the Resolutions for any thing about Scotland, after perus- 
ing the words reported of Sir R. Peel. As to Sir R. Peel's 
communications with certain Scotch bankers, that only 
makes the matter worse ; he had separated the interests 
of the banks from that of the nation, by establishing a 
monopoly in their favour *, and thus paralyzed their co- 
operation with their brethren in England in 1844, and 
prepared for the further blow to the Scotch system in 1845.) 

* July 4th. — Mr. P. STEWART had a question of great import- 
ance to the people of Scotland to put to the right hon. Baronet. It 
was in consequence of an intimation given by the right hon. Baronet, 
on the Bank Charter Bill, that Parliament having sanctioned the 
measure, the right hon. Baronet would feel himself at liberty to take 
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into consideration the currency and system of banking as it prevailed 
in Scotland and Ireland. That intimation had caused considerable 
excitement in Scotland. He had himself presented a petition from 
a large meeting in Renfrewshire deprecating any change. The right 
hon. Baronet thus in reserving to himself the right of taking into 
consideration the banking and currency in Scotland and Ireland, it 
was to be hoped would not proceed so far as to frame a resolution, 
nor take a decided step, without having previous conference with 
those parties who were immediately concerned. He knew that the 
statement of the right hon. Baronet — that he would not do any thing 
without previous consultation with those the most conversant upon 
such matters — would do much to quiet the minds of the people of 
Scotland. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL : The hon. Gentleman had correctly appre- 
hended what he had stated on a former occasion. He had stated that 
he had no wish to legislate on the Scotch or Irish Banks, because it 
had been impossible for him to communicate with those conversant 
with those matters ; but then it was to be observed that they 
had already touched the currency both in Scotland and Ireland, for 
they had prohibited the establishment of new banks of issue. He 
apprehended that those whom the hon. Gentleman represented were 
not so very sensitive on that point ; it was not the point on which 
alarm existed ; namely, that there should be no new banks to com- 
pete with those already established. 



Extract from a speech of Sir AVILLIAM SOMERVILLE (Secre- 
tary for Ireland), on Irish Banking, June 9, 1845 : — 

" He was told, in reply, that the Bill of last year, passed to regulate 
the issue of banks in England, prohibited all banks which in 1844 
had not the privilege of issue from becoming banks of issue here- 
after. The clause that enforced that prohibition was by no means: 
generally known." 
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